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1957 SURVEY OF ATLANTA CONSUMER ATTITUDES AND PURCHASE PLANS 


by 
WILLIAM H. WELLS* 


A marked decline in the Atlanta consumer’s con- 
fidence in what 1958 has in store, as well as fairly 
general agreement that he did not do too well in 
1957, was indicated by the 1957 Survey of Atlanta 
Consumer Purchase Plans, completed in October 
1957. In general, the Atlanta consumer thinks his 
financial condition is about the same as it was one 
year ago; and high on the list of reasons he gives 
is the effect of the high cost of living on his real 
income, whether his actual money income is rising 
or not. Significantly, almost as many consumers 
believe their financial condition is worse as believe 
it is better; and the “high cost of living” is again 


plans in Atlanta in 1956. Its aim is to supplement 
with data of local significance the findings of the 
annual Survey of Consumer Finances conducted on 
a national basis by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, in cooperation with the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michi- 
gan, the results of which are published at intervals 
throughout the year in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


TABLE I 
Characteristics of Sample 
Own home—63.3 per cent 
Median age, head of household—43 
Marital Status, head of household: 





P ° ° ° Per Cent 
the reason given in most cases for its being worse, Sundin’ 74 
followed closely by sickness or death and unemploy- Single 5 
Divorced 3 
ment. Widowed 16 
In some other respects, however, the Atlanta con- No Response 2 


Number of families in area (Bureau estimate): 208,000 
Number households in sample: 300 
Median number in family: 2.7 


sumer seems somewhat more optimistic than this. 
For instance, 41 per cent report higher income this 
year than last, and 42 per cent look for it to be still 
higher next year. With respect to his plans to pur- 
chase, Table XII shows that he intends to buy more 
this year than last of such important items as used 
cars, furniture, appliances, and home improvements, 
even though fewer persons plan the purchase of new 
homes and new cars. 


In addition, the Atlanta survey, coming some nine 
or ten months later than the national survey, will 
serve as an interim indicator of between-survey 
change in attitudes across the nation; and with time 
and the accumulation of additional data, it will be- 
come an important source of information concern- 
ing the well-being of Atlantans, the changes in their 
attitudes, and the degree to which a fluctuating 
economy is affecting them. Questions used in the 


Nature of the Sample 


The 1957 Survey of Atlanta Consumer Purchase 
Plans included 300 spending units in eight sampling 








areas in and immediately around the city. Sampling 

was scientifically random and stratified so as to as- CONTENTS Page 
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Atlanta survey are essentially similar to, although 
not identical with, those used in the national sur- 
vey. In addition, the Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research has included several questions not 
' on the national survey, while a great number which 
appear in the national survey have been omitted for 
various reasons by the Bureau. The information 
obtained by the resulting survey covers the most 
important aspects of the consumer’s attitudes and 
spending plans and is felt to be of particular inter- 
est to the people of the Atlanta area. 


Attitudes and Financial Condition 


The 1957 Atlanta survey, made soon after the 
launching of the Russian satellite, produced little 
evidence that this historic event had any effect on 
Atlantans’ plans for spending in the coming year, 
nor did it show that the people of the city expected 
any economic effects from it. Attitudes seem to 
have been shaped to some extent by increases in 
the cost of consumer goods and predictions of a 
coming slump in economic activity, and it is a fairly 
safe assumption that these attitudes have been de- 
rived, for the most part, from published statements 
that these things were affecting the average income. 


TABLE II 


Al. Would you say your family’s financiai condition is bet- 
ter or worse now than it was a year ago? 








Better Worse Same Don’t Know 

Survey 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
% Te % Te “ % % % 
Nation 40 40 23 23 35 35 2 2 
Atlanta 33 47 27 17 40 34 * 2 





*Less than .5 per cent 


The first section of the questionnaire, which dealt 
with the respondent’s financial condition as he saw 
it and his attitudes toward economic conditions, 
brought out the fact that 33 per cent of the family 
units queried were better off financially in 1957 
than they were one year ago. In 1956, 47 per cent 
had reported that they were better off than in the 
previous year. The loss in this category was natural- 
ly reflected in increases among those who replied 
that their financial condition was either worse or 
had remained the same. In the 1956 survey, only 17 
per cent reported that their financial condition was 
worse, and 34 per cent reported that it had not 
changed since the previous year. These percentages 
had increased in 1957 to 27 per cent who reported 
their financial condition worse and 40 per cent who 
reported it the same. The national survey, conducted 
earlier in the year, on the other hand, reported ex- 
actly the same percentages in 1957 as in 1956 for 
all three responses. 


Income 


Family income was up for 41 per cent of At- 
lantans in 1957 as compared with 47 per cent last 
year, and a slightly larger percentage reported their 
income in 1957 was less than or the same as in 1956. 
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TABLE III 


A2. Is your family income as much now as it was a year 
ago, or more, or less? 








More Less Same Don’t Know 

Survey 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
% “ “ % “ % % % 
Nation 45 41 17 18 36 33 2 3 
Atlanta 41 47 18 13 40 38 1 2 





An analysis of the reasons given for lower incomes 
brings out the fact that, of this group, 67 per cent 
listed facts or circumstances not directly related to 
their employment, chief of which were sickness or 
death of employed persons in the family and the 
fact that fewer in the family were working; where- 
as a simple “no raise” or “business income was the 
same” accounted for 65 per cent of those who said 
their income was the same in 1957 as in 1956. 


TABLE IV 


A3. How about a year from now—do you think you will be 
making more money or less money than you are now, 
or what do you expect? 








More Less Same Don’t Know 

Survey 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
% % % % o/ % Yo %o 
Nation 40 37 7 8 35 36 18 19 
Atlanta 42 49 4 4 30 24 24 23 





In respect to 1958, most Atlantans were more op- 
timistic. Forty-two per cent of the respondents 
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look for more income in 1958 than in 1957, and 57 
per cent expect times to be the same as or better 
than in 1957. Details are presented in Tables IV 
and V. 


Business Conditions 


Expectations concerning general business condi- 
tions during the coming year appear to be about 
the same as last year, but a direct comparison can- 
not be made because of a change in the question in 
the 1957 survey. In 1956, the question asked was 
“Do you think the nation as a whole will have good 
or bad times during the next 12 months?” In the 
1957 survey, two questions were asked to ascertain 
essentially the same information, but in a way which 
gives a somewhat better insight into the thinking 


TABLE V 


A. Now considering the country as a whole, do you think 
economic conditions are very good, fairly good, or bad? 


Per Cent 
Very Good 18 
Fairly Good 56 
Bad 19 
Don’t Know 7 


B. Now still considering the country as a whole, do you 
think that during the next twelve months we will have better 
times or worse times or what. 


Per Cent 
Better Times 23 
Worse Times 30 
Same 34 
Don‘t Know (or No Response) 14 


C. A cross tabulation comparing respondents’ forecasts for 
1958 with their estimate of current (Fall 1957) economic 
condition yields the following data: 


Those who answered said that next year would bring: 


that present Better Worse About Don’t 
conditions were: Times Time the Same Know 
%o % [% To 
Very Good 47 9 35 9 
Fairly Good 20 27 40 14 
Bad 5 58 19 18 
Don’t Know 30 30 20 20 


of the respondent. First, he was asked to evaluate 
current economic conditions with the answer “very 
good,” fairly good,” or “bad,” and then he was asked 
if he thought the next twelve months would bring 
better or worse times. In the first survey, 58 per 
cent of the respondents replied that they thought 
economic conditions in 1957 would be good. In com- 
parison, 57 per cent of the respondents to the ques- 
tion in the 1957 survey replied that in 1958 times 
would be either better or the same as in 1957. 


Purchase Plans 


Spending plans revealed by this survey are pre- 
sented in Tables XII and XIII accompanying this 
article. In general, the survey brings to light a 
slight decline in the per cent of consumers planning 
to buy such things as new automobiles and homes, 
and a sharp increase in the number expecting to 
buy used automobiles, major appliances, and furni- 
ture. 


Installment Buying 


As a further indication of financial condition, 
respondents to the 1957 Survey of Atlanta Consumer 
Purchase Plans were asked whether or not they ever 
bought on the installment plan, and 71 per cent in- 
dicated that they did. Each respondent (whether 
he used installment buying or not) was then asked 
how much he could afford to pay monthly on such 
debt over and above his present payments. The 
answers are compared in Table XI with those ob- 
tained in the 1956 survey and with those obtained 
in a survey of Georgia State College students. 


Three Insights Into Consumers’ Attitudes 


1. Views about economy as a whole are not objec- 

tive. 

A significant observation which the phrasing 
of the question concerning the outlook for economic 
conditions in 1958 allows us to make is the close 
correlation between respondents’ opinions of cur- 
rent conditions and their outlook for the coming 
year. Table V shows respondents’ answers to the 
question. Their answers are tabulated according 
to the way each had answered the preceding ques- 
tion regarding current economic conditions. Note 
that 47 per cent of those who considered current 
conditions very good look for better times during 
the coming year and 58 per cent of those who con- 
sidered times bad in October 1957 expect them to 
be worse in 1958. 

An additional cross-tabulation brought out the 
fact that of those who said their personal financial 
condition was better in 1957 than it had been in 
1956, 62 per cent expected it to be the same or still 
better in 1958. Of those who stated that their per- 
sonal financial condition was worse in 1957 than it 
had been in 1956, 43 per cent expected it to be worse 
or no better in 1958; and 52 per cent of those whose 
financial condition was the same in 1957 as it had 
been in 1956 looked for it to be the same in 1958. 
The conclusion which can be drawn, then, is that the 
average person is strongly inclined to view the en- 
tire economy in terms of his own financial situation, 
giving little consideration to the factors generally 
given weight by trained economists. 


TABLE VI 


Al. Would you say your family’s financial condition is 
better or worse now than it was a year ago? 








Better Worse Same Don’t Know Total 
Age % Te i % %e 
Under 35 61.9 15.2 22.9 — 100.0 
35-50 23.4 31.9 44.7 = 100.0 
50-Up 11.9 34.6 52.5 1.0 100.0 





2. Age strongly influences consumers’ economic 
outlook. 

The attitudes expressed in a survey of this sort 

are frequently the result of one or more of the cir- 

cumstances in which the respondent finds himself 
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at the moment, including such things as his age, 
his sex, and the current state of his finances, and it 


TABLE VII 


A2. Is your family income as much now as it was a year 
ago, or more, or less? 








More Less Same Don’t Know Total 
Age Go %o %o Jo Jo 
20-35 63.8 11.4 23.8 1.0 100.0 
35-50 42.6 17.0 39.4 ia 100.0 
50-Up 16.8 24.8 58.4 -- 100.0 





seems evident from the data collected in this study 
that a similar survey could easily be influenced ad- 
versely by sampling techniques which allowed too 
much weight to fall in certain groups of the popu- 
lation. Tables VI through X contain data collected 
in response to the same questions as do Tables II 
through V, but the responses are shown separately 
according to the age of the respondent. That the 
younger groups are better satisfied with their fi- 
nancial condition and that their optimism regarding 
the future is higher than other groups is evident 
from the tables. 


TABLE VIII 


A3. How about a year from now—do you think you will 
be making more money or less money than you are 
now, or what do you expect? 








More Less Same Don’t Know Total 
Age % N % % % 
20-35 61.9 1.9 20.0 16.2 100.0 
35-50 43.6 4.3 30.9 21.3 100.0 
50-Up 20.8 6.9 38.6 33.7 100.0 





A separate tabulation revealed that in some re- 
spects women are inclined to be somewhat more 
optimistic than men, but this tendency does not ex- 
tend to all phases of the questioning, nor is it as 
pronounced as the age differences. 


TABLE IX 


A4. Now considering the country as a whole, do you think 
economic conditions are very good, fairly good, or bad? 








Very Good Fairly Good Bad Don’t Know Total 
Age To Te %o Jo %o 
20-35 19.0 61.9 10.5 8.6 100.0 
35-50 . a 60.6 13.8 6.4 i aad 
50-Up 17.8 45.5 31.7 5.0 100.0 





*Does not total 100 per cent because of rounding. 


3. College students are much more optimistic 

than the average consumer. 

Even more marked is the difference between the 
figures in any of the other columns in Table XI and 
those in the column containing the replies given a 
month earlier by a group of adult students at Geor- 
gia State College. Made entirely among students 
taking courses in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration here at Georgia State College, the survey 
revealed remarkable optimism in this particular 


group. The sample included all of the students in 
selected classes being held in the evening and was 
random in that the number enrolled in a particular 
class was the primary reason for its choice. A very 
high proportion of these students have regular em- 


ployment, most of them full time. The sample proved 
to be 75 per cent male and 25 per cent female, and 
the average age was 26 years. 


TABLE X 
Abd. Now still considering the country as a whole, do you 
think that during the next twelve months we will have 
better times or worse times or what? 








Better Worse Same Don’t Know Total 
Age % % % %o % 
20-35 28.6 29:5 33.3 8.6 100.0 
35-50 14.9 28.7 39.4 17.0 100.0 
50-Up 23.8 29.7 29.7 16.8 100.0 





In this student group, 66 per cent considered 
their financial condition better in 1957 than in 1956, 
73 per cent were making more money, 85 per cent 
expected to make even more in 1958, and 85 per 
cent expected economic conditions to be the same 
or better in 1958 than in 1957. 

In the case of the younger group in the city sur- 
vey, age (and the conditions concomitant with age) 
can readily be cited as the factor behind the differ- 
ences which appear in both attitudes and financial 
conditions. More subtle influence, however, must be 
sought to explain the greater optimism and much 


TABLE XI 
Gla. Whether you ever buy on the installment plan or not. 
if you wanted to purchase something right now, about 
how much do you think you could pay monthly on it? 








Total Age Groups G.S.C. 
1957 1956 20-34 35 or older Students 
% % % %o %o 
Nothing 17.0 23.8 4.6 24.1 6.1 
Less than $10 22.0 20.3 28.4 18.3 7.3 
$10-$24 33.3 29.8 39.4 29.9 21.6 
$25-$49 13.3 9.8 15.6 12.0 25.8 
$50-$74 5.3 5.7 6.4 4.7 20.7 
$75 or more 5.7 2:5 5.5 5.8 7.9 
No Response 3.3 8.0 0.0 5.2 10.6 
Total* 99.9 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 
Median $14.19 $10.96 $16.47 $12.50 $35.40 


*Details do not always total 100 per cent because of rounding. 


higher financial confidence which exist among the 
student group, and it must be remembered that this 
group differs but little either in sex or age from the 
group aged 20-34 in the city population. Since many 
of the students are well along with their college 
work and all have at least a high school diploma, 
perhaps the influencing factor is education alone. 
On the other hand, the social or psychological factor 
or factors responsible for their being enrolled in 
college could be responsible. Much additional study 
(Continued on page 12) 
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THE SALES TAX IN GEORGIA’S FISCAL SYSTEM 


by 


Denzel C. Cline* 


The sales tax was born of fiscal necessity in 
Georgia. In response to a growing demand for 
improving education, the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram had been adopted by the legislature in 1950. 
To provide the revenue necessary to carry out this 
expanded state aid to public schools, the 3 per cent 
retail sales tax was adopted in 1951.' As required 
by the state constitution of 1945, however, the reve- 
nue is not earmarked for any special purpose but 
goes into the general fund for appropriation by the 
legislature. 

People began contributing their sales tax pennies 
on April 1, 1951. Merchants and other dealers col- 
lect the 3 per cent tax on their retail sales. The 
amount of tax collected during each calendar month, 
less the dealer’s allowance for collection, must be 
remitted to the State Department of Revenue by the 
twentieth day of the following month. Consequently, 
the state treasury received only two months of collec- 
tions in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. The 
first full year of revenue from the new source was 
fiscal 1952. 

IMPACT ON STATE-LOCAL TAX SYSTEM 

Adoption of the sales tax resulted in fundamental 
changes in Georgia fiscal system. Immediately re- 
pealed were the chain store tax and more than a 
hundred so-called “nuisance” taxes which were in the 
nature of specific and occupational license taxes. 
Altogether, the revenue loss from repeal of these 
taxes was slight. 

Much more important was a reduction in the state 
tax on general property to almost a token levy. A 
constitutional amendment in 1952 reduced the maxi- 
mum tax which could be levied for state purposes on 
general property from five mills to a quarter of a 
mill per dollar of assessed valuation.* Previously 


*Dr. Cline is Professor of Economics at Michigan State University. 

1 Cullen B. Gosnell and C. David Anderson, The Government and Ad- 
ministration of Georgia (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1956) p. 194. 

The official title given in the law (Laws 1951, Act 240, effective April 1, 

1951; Ga. Code Sec. 92-2150) is the ‘‘Georgia Retailers’ and Consumers’ 
Sales and Use Tax Act.’’ Both the sales tax and its necessary complement, 
the use tax, are embodied in the same law. In this article the term sales 
tax will be used to include both. 

2 Laws 1951, Act 145. 

3 Ga. Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 1, 
1952. 


par. 2, subsec. 3, ratified Nov. 4, 


this had been an important state revenue, producing 
more than $7 million in 1950. Other fiscally sig- 
nificant changes included income tax rate reduc- 
tions and increased exemptions.‘ 


Table 1 
SALES AND USE TAX COLLECTIONS 
COMPARED WITH TOTAL STATE TAXES 
GEORGIA: 1950-1957 


Retail sales and use taxes 





Fiscal year Total state tax Amt. remitted Per cent of 


ending collections! to state” total state 
June 30 (thousands) (thousands) taxes 
1950 i, rr as 
1952 228,124 $ 93,654 41.0% 
1953 218,055 97,818 44.9 
1954 224,666 102,676 45.7 
1955 235,572 107,044 45.4 
1956 295,316 119,230 40.4 
1957 314,513 124,282 39.5 





1 Excluding payroll tax for unemployment benefits. 
2 Does not include amounts retained by dealers as compensation for 
collection (3 per cent of the tax collected). 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Finances 
(annual); State Tax Collections in 1957, G-SF 57-No. 3, released Au- 
gust 25, 1957. 


The sales tax is by far the largest producer of 
revenue for the state. As indicated in Table 1, it 
provides about two-fifths of the tax receipts. The 
next largest source, the gasoline tax of 614 cents 
a gallon, produced $74.9 million in fiscal 1957, or 
only 60 per cent as much as the $124.3 million re- 
ceived by the state treasury from the sales tax. The 
latter contributes about five times as much as the 
personal income tax, and two and a half times as 
much as the personal and corporation income taxes 
combined. 

In most states the retail sales tax yields consid- 
erably less revenue than do local property taxes, 
but apparently the situation is different in the Geor- 
gia state-local fiscal system. According to U.S. cen- 
sus figures for 1953 (the most recent available at 
the time of writing), Georgia had local property 
taxes of $101.4 million, which constituted 85 per 
cent of the revenue from all locally-imposed taxes. 

4 The rate of the corporation net income tax, which had been 7 per cent 


for the years 1949 and 1950, dropped back to the previous rate of 5% per 
cent and is now 4 per cent. 
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In the same year $100.7 million was paid as sales 
and use taxes, including the 3 per cent dealer allow- 
ance. The combined local and state taxes on prop- 
erty were $102.2 million, amounting to $23.24 per 
$1,000 of personal income, or 68 per cent of the 
national average. 

Further differences are indicated in Table 2. In 
Georgia state taxes were nearly double the amount 
of all local taxes, while for the country as a whole 
these were approxomately equal. Georgia’s state 
tax collections per $1,000 of adjusted personal in- 
come in 1953 exceeded the 48-state average by 30 
per cent. But because the taxes of its local govern- 
ments were relatively lower, the combined state and 
local tax load was virtually the same as the average 
for all states. 


Table 2 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXES AS AN AMOUNT 
PER $1,000 OF PERSONAL INCOME 
UNITED STATES AND GEORGIA—FISCAL 1953 


United States 
(48-state avg.) 


Georgia 





Per cent of 


Amount Amount U. S. average 
State taxes $38.21 $49.57 129.7% 
Local taxes 37.51 27.16 72.4 
Total state and local taxes 75.72 76.73 101.3 





a Computed by the author, using revised estimates of income (adjusted 
to fiscal year), and tax data from U. S. Bureau of the Census, State and 
Local Government Revenue in 1953. 


TAXABLE AND EXEMPT CONSUMER 
PURCHASES 

With various exceptions, the Georgia tax applies 
to all retail sales of tangible personal property and 
certain specified services within the state. Thus 
wholesale sales or “‘sales for resale” are excluded. 
The law defines a retail sale to mean “a sale to a 
consumer or to any person for any purpose other 
than for resale in the form of tangible personal 
property or services taxable under this Act... .” 
In other words, unless exempted, the tax applies 
to the last sale of any article. In comparison with 
other states, Georgia allows few exemptions and 
taxes retail sales of more types of services. 


Taxable services include: 

(1) Local telephone charges (other than coin 
telephone receipts). 

(2) Transportation of persons within the state. 

(3) Admissions to places of amusement, sports, 
or entertainment, including coin-operated entertain- 
ment devices. 

(4) Receipts from hotels, motels, and others 
renting rooms or lodgings to transients. The tax 
does not apply if the lodgings are supplied continu- 
ously for 90 days or more to the same person. 

Under the Federal constitution, a state sales tax 
cannot apply to sales across its borders in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. But a use tax legally 
can be levied upon the use or consumption within 
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the state of goods purchased outside the state. To 
supplement and protect its tax upon retail sales, 
Georgia imposes a 3 per cent use tax upon the pur- 
chase price of goods upon which its sales tax has 
not been paid. For the most part it is on out-of-state 
purchases. If the purchaser already has paid a sales 
or use tax to another state, the Georgia use tax 
applies only to the difference if the rate paid was 
less, provided the other state allows a similar re- 
ciprocal concession. 

Extensive exemptions from the tax base reduce 
the yield of a sales tax and complicate its adminis- 
tration. When the Georgia law was adopted such 
taxes in many instances were seriously weakened 
with exemptions and discriminatory provisions, es- 
pecially in neighboring states. To avoid such results, 
the Georgia law was written with strict limitations 
on exemptions.° Although several have been added 
by amendments, the law still has an exceptionally 
wide base. 

As is usual elsewhere, sales to the U. S. govern- 
ment and to the state and its political subdivisions 
are exempt. When a local governmental unit makes 
retail sales, however, it must collect the tax. For 
example, a public school is required to remit to the 
state the 3 per cent tax on admission charges for 
athletic events or other school-sponsored functions. 
Specifically exempted, however, are sales of lunches 
to pupils and employees of public schools and sales 
of water by local governmental units. 

By an amendment adopted in 1953, all sales to 
national and state banks are exempt. After it was 
found that the tax could not be imposed on sales to 
national banks, sales to state banks were exempted 
to avoid discrimination. Banks with national char- 
ters are regarded as Federal instrumentalities, and 
the state cannot tax the Federal government. In 
some states, however, neither national nor state 
banks escape the sales tax. In such states the law 
imposes the tax upon the retail seller and not upon 
the consumer, the “legal incidence” being on the 
retailer, who is liable for payment of the sales tax 
to the state. In contrast, section 12 of the Georgia 
act declares, “. . . it is the purpose and intent... 
that the tax imposed hereunder, is, in fact, a levy 
on the purchaser or consumer... and the levy on 
dealers as specified is merely as agent of the State 
for collection of said tax... .” 

Receipts from the transportation of property were 
specifically exempted in 1953. Among the services 
subject to tax by the original law was “transporta- 
tion,” presumably including freight charges. Prob- 
lems of interstate commerce and other difficulties 
caused the law to be amended to exclude charges for 
transporting property. Only those receipts from 
intrastate transportation of passengers are taxable. 

Georgia does not exempt completely from the 





5 Interview with William M. Lester, Augusta, Georgia, November 22, 
1956. Mr. Lester, an attorney, drafted the original bill and served as deputy 
commissioner to inaugurate administration of the new tax. 
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sales tax commodities subject to special excise taxes, 
such as gasoline and cigarettes, as some states do. 
However, it excludes from the tax that portion of 
the price consisting of Federal and state excise taxes, 
provided that (1) the Federal or state excise is 
levied on the product as sold; and (2) the excise 
tax is separately stated. This exemption results in 
a large reduction in the sales tax base, particularly 
for certain products. The provisions of the law and 
administrative rules concerning the exemption need 
to be clarified and harmonized.° 

Unless bought by a governmental unit, sales of 
goods and services used for educational, charitable, 
or religious purposes are not exempt. An amend- 
ment in 1953, however, excluded sales of religious 
papers, and in 1956 the tax on various other re- 
ligious publications also was suspended.’ 

Allowances by dealers for property traded in for 
other personal property constitute an important ex- 
clusion from the Georgia sales tax base. The law 
provides that where used articles are taken in trade 
as part payment on the sale of either new or other 
used articles, the tax is payable only on the net dif- 
ference. For example, if equipment is sold for $2,000 
with a trade-in allowance of $1,400 for other prop- 
erty, the sales tax applies only to the $600 differ- 
ence. There is no requirement in the law that the 
tax must previously have been paid when the trade- 
in property originally was purchased. However, the 
subsequent sale of such property by the dealer is 
taxable. Trade-in allowances can be a serious prob- 
lem for effective tax administration. Many sales tax 
states have attempted to tighten their trade-in pro- 
visions, and some have eliminated them entirely. 

Dealers who make their monthly sales tax returns 
and remit the tax to the state when due can retain a 
sum equal to 3 per cent of the amount of tax as 
compensation for collecting it from customers. In 
effect, this adds more than $3.5 million annually to 
the state’s cost of administering the tax. About two- 
thirds of the sales tax states do not compensate re- 
tail sellers for collecting the tax. Georgia is one 
of eleven states which do, and its rate of compensa- 
tion is the one most commonly allowed. 

The cost to dealers of collecting the tax is not 
uniform in proportion to the amount collected. There 
are wide variations in this respect, so that the 
uniform 3 per cent allowance overcompensates some 
dealers. Examples could be those who sell motor ve- 
hicles or other expensive equipment, or who make 
large quantity sales to a relatively few buyers. 


TAXABILITY OF PRODUCER GOODS 
Most people think of the consumer sales tax as 
the one they pay in retail stores and shops for food, 
clothing, and other articles and services. But the 
tax has a far broader base than sales to ultimate 





6 Sales tax law, secs. 3 and 22; Department of Revenue, Sales and Use 
Tax Rule No. 6. 

7 By Executive Order, effective June 1, 1956. This power of the Gov- 
ernor to suspend collection of a tax until acted upon at the next session of 
the legislature is most unusual in American government, 
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consumers. It applies also to retail sales of ma- 
chinery, equipment, and all other producer goods 
which are used by the purchaser and not resold. 
Producer goods are those which do not satisfy 
wants themselves, but are necessary for the produc- 
tion and distribution of the goods and services want- 
ed for final consumption. Under the sales tax law, 
a “consumer” is anyone purchasing from a retail 
seller. 

The Georgia law contains very few exemptions 
for purchases of producer goods. It excludes from 
tax certain “industrial materials” and the follow- 
ing agricultural producer goods: 

(1) Fertilizer used for the growing of crops. 

(2) Seed for agricultural purposes. 

(3) Insecticides for agricultural purposes. 

(4) Feed for livestock and poultry. 

Thus all other retail sales of goods used in agri- 
culture, such as farm machinery, equipment, live- 
stock, etc., are subject to tax. Three types of indus- 
trial producer goods are exempt from tax: 

(1) Industrial materials purchased for process- 
ing or conversion into tangible personal 
property for resale if the materials become 
an ingredient or component part of the fin- 
ished product. 

(2) Under certain circumstances, some other ma- 
terials used in processing such as compound- 
ing oils, chemicals, solvents, dyes, catalysts, 
and similar items. 

(3) Containers and other materials used in pack- 
aging the product for shipment or sale. 

An amendment adopted in 1953 specifies that the 
following items purchased by processors are taxable: 
“natural or artificial gas, oil, gasoline, electricity, 
solid fuel, ice or other materials used for heat, light, 
power, or refrigeration in any phase of the manu- 
facturing, processing or converting process.’’® All 
purchases of building materials and supplies for 
industrial plants and of machinery and equipment 
are also subject to the 3 per cent tax. 

It is evident that the sales tax applies to most 
purchases of producer goods, as well as to retail 
sales of finished products.® It might more appropri- 
ately be titled the “Georgia Producers’ and Con- 
sumers’ Sales and Use Tax.” 


SALES TAX IN RELATION TO INCOME 


Receipts from the sales tax have increased every 
year since its introduction. In part, this has been 
the result of rising prices. The ad valorem sales tax 
base or dollar value of taxable sales automatically 
rises with price inflation and falls with deflation. 
Increased sales tax collections also are a conse- 
quence of the remarkable expansion in the amount 

(Continued on page 15) 





8 Sales tax law, sec. 3 as amended; Laws 1953, Acts 213,237,335; Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Sales and Use Tax Rule No. 15. 

9 For a more extended discussion, see Dana B. Drake, ‘“‘The Scope and 
Effect of the Georgia Retail Sales and Use Tax, Its Weaknesses and Needed 
Changes,’’ Georgia Bar Jour., Feb. 1955, pp. 319-24; and Denzel C. Cline. 
“Sales Tax Exemption of Producer Goods,’ Nat. Tax Assn., Proceedings. 
1953, pp. 618-31. 
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ITEM December | November % December | % Re ee 
1957 | ~—s-:1957 Change 1956 | Change | eve Ssonths °S6 
EMPLOYMENT | | 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) | 
NR See eee a | $485,331 $396,586 + 23.4 $241,641 | +100.8 + 59.1 

Job Insurance Claimants} ______- 7,194 6,610 + 88 4,375 | + 64.4 + 45.7* 

Total Non-Ag. Employment _----- | 348,250 346,300r + 0.6 350,600 = 0.7 + 1.0* 

Manufacturing Employment --_--- 85,300 87,100 — 2.1 90,500r; — 5.7 — 8.8* & * 

Average Weekly Earnings, | | 

Factory Workers ______------ | $77.78 $81.41r — 45 $79.27r; -— 19 + 4.2* 

Average Weekly Hours, | 

Factory Werkers ............ | 40.3 40.5 — 0.5 41.5r — 29 — 1.5* 
Number Help Wanted Ads __-___- | S772 6,852 — 15.7 7,oa2 — 23.3 —11.7 
CONSTRUCTION | 

Number of Building Permits§ —__-- | 393 542 — 27.5 424 — 7.3 —19.5 

Value Building Permits§ ______-- | $6,894,891 $2,833,539 +143.3 | $4,149,263 + 66.1 + 0.4 

ae | 19,000 19,550r| — 2.8 17,850r| + 6.4 — 0.7* 

FINANCIAL& | 
Bank Debits (Millions) _.._______- | $1,769.1 $1,546.7 + 14.4 $1,645.4 + sa + 5.6 
Bank Deposits (Millions) | 
(Last Wednesday) _-_-------- |  $1,147.0 |  $1,087.0 + 5.5 $1,112.0 + 3. ~ 3.1** 
POSTALS | | 
Postal Geesiots ................ | $1,478,515 | $1,763,864 — 91.6 | $1,786,484 — 17.3 + 14.3 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail _______ | 1,105,057 | 1,273,333 — 13.2 1,422,434 — 22.3 + 9.7 
OTHER | 
Department Store Sales Index | | 
(Adjusted 1947-49=100) _____ | 156 154 | + 1.3 148 | + 5.4 + 3.09 
Retail Food Price Index | | 
Ws ie) |) |) ae | 113.6 | 113.2 + 0.4 eee + 23 + 23°" 

Number Telephones in Service ___ | 301,080 | 303,737 — 09 293,664 + 2.5 + 20°" 

Consumer Price Index _________- 224 | lzee | + 62 | 119.5 | + 2.4 + 2.4 

~~ a © ae *Average month **End of period 1_Based on retail dollar a, 

§City of Atlanta only. N. A.—Not Available AData from members of the Federal Reserve System only. 
7Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attaciments, but working short hours. 

Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; ) 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. S. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales Index: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; e | e 
Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Evidence that Atlanta business activity is enter- 
ing a period of decline is furnished by the very 
sharp increase in the number of claimants for job 
insurance payments, in the dollar amount of job in- 
surance payments, and in the January drop-off in 
the number of help wanted ads appearing in At- 
lanta newspapers. The Employment Security Agency 
of the Georgia Department of Labor reported in 
mid-December that there were 7,194 continuing 
claimants for job insurance benefits in the Atlanta 
standard metropolitan area. This number was 8.8 
per cent greater than the 6,610 reported at mid- 
November and 64.4 per cent more than at mid-De- 
cember of 1956. At mid-January the number had 
risen sharply to 10,308, which was 43.3 per cent 
more than the mid-December figure and 192.3 per 
cent greater than the figure for mid-January 1957. 
The dollar value of job insurance payments for the 
month of December was up 23.4 per cent from No- 
vember and up 100.8 per cent from December 1956. 


Employment in nonagricultural industries in- 
creased slightly in December, even in the face of 
rising unemployment, and the total number em- 
ployed was just slightly below the all-time high of 
December 1956. Manufacturing employment fell 2.1 
per cent in the period November to December and 
was down 5.7 per cent from December 1956. Most 
of the drop was in durable goods industries. Manu- 
facturing lost 5,200 workers during the year, and 
the loss of 4,250 in durable goods industries was bet- 
ter than 80 per cent of this figure. Among non- 
durable goods industries, the number of workers 
in mills producing textile products was 9.3 per cent 
less in December 1957 than it was in the same 
month in 1956. 

Average weekly earnings of factory workers 
dropped $3.63 from the all-time high of $81.41 in 
December. This was brought about by a decline in 
overtime in some durable goods industries which 
was only partially offset by more overtime in oth- 
ers. The average work week in factory employment 
dropped to 40.3 hours in December. 


The number of help wanted ads in Atlanta news- 
papers began falling in the early months of 1957 
and fell during nearly every month of the year. 
The January 1958 total, after seasonal adjustment, 
was 31.3 per cent below the figure for the same 
month last year and 4.2 per cent below the figure 
for the preceding month. 

Construction employment continued the decline 
which it began in August last year. In December, 
the Atlanta area had 19,000 workers in the con- 
struction industry. In spite of the four month de- 
cline, this figure was 6.4 per cent above the 17,850 
of December 1956. 

The construction industry will perhaps; be en- 
couraged by the rather large increase in the value 
of building permits issued during both December 
and January. The total for the month of December 
was $6,894,891, and during the month of January 
permits valued at $8,422,027 were issued. The num- 
ber of permits issued, however, was unusually low 
in December, even for that month. and the 668 
issued in January was the lowest January figure 
since 1951. But regarding the components of even 
that low figure there was cause for optimism, for 
during the month 200 permits were issued for one- 
family dwelling units. This is the largest number of 
permits for this particular type of dwelling since 
August 1955 and next to the largest number for 
January on record. The only January to exceed it 
was in 1954 when 206 permits were issued for one- 
family dwelling units. 

The department store sales index reached 156 
(after seasonal adjustment) in December, up 1.3 
per cent from November and up 5.4 per cent from 
December 1956. This was a record for December, 
two points above the previous record of 1954. For 
the year, department store sales were up 3 per cent 
from the year before (1956). 

The December consumer price index for Atlanta, 
at 122.4, was up slightly from October, when the 
last previous survey was made. The index has risen 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE NATURE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


by 


Michael H. Mescon* 


There is a common tendency to judge the worth 
of a discipline upon its ability to dissociate itself 
with other subject areas so that it might maintain 
a type of academic purity. As a result of this type 
of educational philosophy, a type of academic sec- 
tionalism has evolved which tends to create rather 
than analyze social problems. Elton Mayo described 
this phenomenon in the following manner:! 


Unfortunately . . . the economist talks of wage 
rates and prices; the collective bargainers follow his 
lead and import lawyers into the discussion. The psy- 
chologist speaks of vocational guidance and tests. The 
physiologist thinks in terms of fatigue and nutrition... 


As a result of this compartmentalized thinking, 
disciplinary barriers have evolved among social sci- 
entists to the extent that confusion rather than en- 
lightenment has come to be the order of the day. 
Although many have observed with growing un- 
easiness the cultural lag between technological ad- 
vancement and the applications of positive human 
‘relations, few have recognized the chasm which 
exists between one social science disciple and an- 
other. Therefore, it is quite understandable that 
the businessman is often unwilling to accept the 
counsel of the social scientist, since the social sci- 
entist (in many instances) is not only unable but, 
and this is even more significant, unwilling to com- 
municate with his colleagues in related areas. This 
lack of interdisciplinary rapport perhaps is a basic 
reason for the social distance between education and 
industry. 

A Contemporary Concept of Human Relations 

Human relations has come to be a status term with 
diverse meanings running the gamut from family 
relations to industrial relations. For the sake of 
establishing a workable frame of reference, con- 
sider, basically at least, the industrial aspect of 
human relations. As such, human relations can be 
thought of as being a core of concentration which 
is depth structured upon an interdisciplinary frame- 
work. This simply means that human relations in- 
volves an integrated rather than a vacuum approach 
to the human problems in industry. Furthermore, 
human relations is basically concerned with causes 


*Dr. Mescon is Associate Professor of Management, School of Business 
Administration of Georgia State College of Business Administration. 

1 Delbert C. Miller and William H. Form, ‘‘The Fruitful Errors of Elton 
Mayo,” Industrial Sociology (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 37. 


rather than symptoms of social conflicts. A cause 
rather than a symptom approach seems vital if the 
continuous pattern of competition, conflict, accom- 
modation, which in turn leads to additional compe- 
tition, conflict, and accommodation, is to be broken.* 
Human Relations and Conflict Situations 

The “mission” of human relations is illustrated 
in the following example. A person interested in the 
area of management and human relations ap- 
proached a college faculty with the suggestion that 
the faculty submit outlines of possible research 
areas which might be of special significance and 
importance. Two faculty members suggested a 
complete study of both the formal and informal 
organization of an institution, including an investi- 
gation of the patterns of communication and analy- 
sis of authority relationships and other areas vital 
to the human relations process. The person who had 
originally suggested the submission of outlines 
listened to this depth study proposal with some 
impatience and then commented: “We are not in- 
terested in this type of thing. We just want to know 
why workers strike.” Clearly, this is similar to the 
situation where a patient objects to the taking of 
X-rays since he is basically concerned with only 
whether or not his arm is broken. In both instances 
the “injured” parties are more concerned with im- 
mediate relief rather than the treatment and pos- 
sible elimination of the causative factors. There are 
no easy remedies to social conflict situations. Cer- 
tainly the patent medicine solution of treating symp- 
toms rather than causes only prolongs and perhaps 
intensifies problem areas. 


Human relations, then, is concerned with depth 
analysis, not the memorization of steps, procedures, 
and principles, but a recognition that a principles 
approach is meaningful only if it is based upon a 
thorough understanding of concepts. Regarding the 
relationship between human relations and prin- 
ciples, Roethlisberger was of the opinion that human 
relations had no principles, but embodied a clinical 
approach which would eventually lead “to skills of 
diagnosis and judgment derived from long experi- 
ence and intuitive familiarity with the facts. ... In 





2 Francis E. Merrili and H. Wentworth Eldredge, Society and Culture 
(Englewood-Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1957), pp. 26-45. 
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modern science, principles, like all other holies — 
theories, generalizations, and so on — are subordi- 
nate to facts... .”8 

A Layman’s Concept of Human Relations 

Human relations is good business. Human rela- 
tions is the realization that work is a social as well 
as an economic activity. Human relations is the 
recognition that worker satisfaction involves more 
than high wages and pleasant physical surround- 
ings. Human relations is the understanding that 
worker satisfaction is greatly dependent upon the 
routine contacts, the daily associations between em- 
ployer and employee. 

We need only look about us to realize that “superb 
technical equipment is administered with expert 
technical skill while human relations are left floun- 
dering without proper attention and knowledge.’ 
There is then a lag between our technical achieve- 
ments and the application of positive human rela- 
tions techniques. This lag is especially significant 
in view of the fact that “many unsatisfied needs of 
workingmen are psychological rather than eco- 
nomic. ... 75 

Human relations also implies the working with, 
rather than on, people. Human relations involves 
the leading of individuals and groups rather than 
the manipulation of others in order to satisfy per- 
sonal needs and desires. Human relations is under- 
standing the other fellow’s point of view. By under- 
standing how the other person feels, we can often 
lessen or eliminate industrial conflict situations; 
situations which are often the result of one group’s 
attempting “‘to satisfy its needs at the expense of 
another group.”® Industrial conflict, strikes, and 
dissatisfactions are costly to both management and 
labor. Effective human relations can assist in re- 
ducing these untoward interpersonal and intergroup 
frictions. 

Human relations is morale, motivation, satisfac- 
tion, recognition, security. Human relations is con- 
sidering the worker as an individual rather than a 
cost of production. Human relations recognizes 
that high production and employee satisfaction tend 
to be interdependent. Human relations is scientific 
management with a conscience; and, as such, human 
relations considers the worker as a biological, psy- 
chological, and social organism.‘ Human relations 
is aware of the influence and power of the working 
group and is sensitive to the fact that this group 
can determine individual output. What is human 
relations? Human relations is the core, the back- 
bone, the mainspring of industry. Human relations 
is simply good business. 

Human Relations and the Scientific Approach 

Actually, all of the social sciences are bound to- 





3 F. J. Roethlisberger as quoted by Delbert C. Miller and William H. 
Form in Industrial Sociology (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 82. 

4 Ibid., p. 72. 

5 Henry Clay Smith, Psychology of Industrial Behavior (N. Y.: McGraw- 
Hill, 1955), p. 6. 

6 Smith, op. cit., p. 15. 

7 Miller and Form, op. cit., p. 16. 
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gether by one salient factor. This factor is the 
utilization of the scientific approach in the analysis 
of problem situations. Only through careful and 
devoted application of the scientific approach can 
human relations come of age and take its place as an 
accepted formal discipline. Fortunately, the scien- 
tific approach is not the sole possession of either 
the physical sciences or the social sciences, but 
rather it represents a proven and vital method for 
effecting tentative truths in both areas. Without 
the application of such a method the study of human 
relationships reverts to the status of a pseudo-sci- 
ence lacking both meaning and possible application. 
Human relations, if it is to grow and be accepted, 
must, as Roethlisberger indicated, be concerned with 
facts, not stereotyped judgments or skewed insights. 
The scientific approach represents, then, a signifi- 
cant vehicle for establishing a sound conceptual 
framework. 

Although there are certain variations, basically 
the scientific approach involves the following steps: 
1. Observation 
2. Hypothesis 
3. Prediction 
4. Verification® 
The social scientist must, first of all, be a keen 
observer of human interaction and be able to cate- 
gorize and classify his observations in a meaningful 
and systematic manner in order to establish intel- 
ligently and accurately a workable hypothesis. The 
formulation of a hypothesis provides a framework 
which is structured upon careful observations. The 
hypothesis represents what the investigator believes 
will be effected from the interactions of various 

phenomena. 

Using the preceding steps as a point of departure, 
the social scientist is able to make certain predic- 
tions which appear valid on the basis of what is 
presently understood. The final step in this cycle 
is verification, which involves the collection of addi- 
tional data. With the completion of this step the 
scientific cycle commences anew.® 

The search for scientifically valid truths, then, is 
a continuous and never-ending process, and nowhere 
is this search more important than the area of hu- 
man relations, for it is only through the effecting 
of these truths that a discipline can contribute to 
the understanding of human interaction. 

The Role of Human Relations In An 
Industrial Society 

Industrial psychology, industrial sociology, and 
human relations are alike in many ways. Basically, 
each of these disciplines is concerned with the hu- 
man problems and conflicts which are an integral 
part of our dynamic industrial society. These sub- 
ject areas are also vitally interested in developing 


8 An excellent analysis of the nature of the scientific method can be 
found in Statistics, A New Approach (Chicago: Free Press, 1956), by W 
Allen Wallis and Harry V. Roberts. 

9 Wallis and Roberts, op. cit., p. 6. 
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a meeting ground where optimum need satisfaction 
may be attained by the employer, employee, and con- 
sumer. Industrial psychology hopes to bring about 
this meeting ground by the systematic collection of 
data pertaining to the individual in the work en- 
vironment; industrial sociology, on the other hand, 
uses the group as its point of departure; human re- 
lations uses both the group and the individual as 
strategic elements in interpreting and analyzing 
social phenomena in business and industry. These 
distinctions are perhaps more theoretical and tra- 
ditional than real, but they do indicate to some 
extent the basic areas of concentration of these 
three closely aligned subject areas. 
In Retrospect 

Certainly, human relations does not lend itself 
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to ready definition. To the casual observer and 
sometime student, human relations is simply getting 
along with others. To the professional educator 
and social scientist, the problem of defining and 
delimiting human relations is akin to plowing the 
sea. As an academic discipline, human relations 
is still in the formative stage. Only by recognizing 
the truly dynamic aspects of an emerging body of 
knowledge can one fully comprehend the difficulties 
inherent in ascribing a pattern of meaningful and 
definitive symbols to this growing area of concen- 
tration. Whether human relations continues to func- 
tion as a not completely recognized catalytic agent in 
the social sciences or eventually develops a “per- 
sonality” of its own can not now be validly ascer- 
tained. 


1957 SURVEY OF CONSUMER PLANS 


(Continued 


would be required to pinpoint the underlying factors 
definitely, but that the adult college student is not 
typical of the total population in these respects is 
fairly well established, as is the fact that the specific 
economic attitudes sought out by this survey differ 
with the age of the respondent. 


TABLE XII 


Purchase Plans for Next Twelve Months 
(Includes those who say they may purchase) 





| Home 

| Furniture or Improve- 
Home | New Car Used Car Appliances | ment 
57 56, 57 56 57 56 | 57 56 | 57 56 
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Nation 8.4 9.4| 84 8.4 


8.0 7.2 | 28.8 28.0 | 24.0 22.2 
Atlanta 8.7 13.4 7.7 12.6 


74 52 | 353. 205 | 227 11.1 














Need For A Carefully Selected Sample 


Analysis of the data contained in Table XI high- 
lights the important differences which exist among 
the various segments of the total population and 
suggests the absolute necessity for careful planning 
in the selection of the sample in opinion surveys. 

Note that although there is no significant differ- 
ence between the amounts respondents say that they 
could afford to add to their installment payments 


from page 4) 


in 1957 as compared with 1956, large differences 
exist between the percentages in the column for all 
respondents in the 1957 survey and between either 
of the two age groups from the same survey. In a 
poorly selected sample, such differences could intro- 
duce serious bias, materially damaging the validity 
of the conclusions drawn from the survey. 





TABLE XIII 
Median Planned Expenditure for Purchases 
| | Furniture Home 
and Improve- 
Home New Car | Used-Car Appliances ment 
57 56| 57 56 | 57 56 57 56 | 57 56 











Nation _* * {$2,900 $2,810|$929 $800| $300 $290 |$460 $370 
Atlanta $12,969 *|3,284 * |875 * | 311 * [333 * 








*Not available 


1958 Survey 


The 1958 Survey of Atlanta Consumer Attitudes 
and Purchase Plans is scheduled for October 1958. 
At this time these same questions will again be 
asked, along with a few which were not included in 
the 1957 survey. From it the Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research expects to gain deeper in- 
sight into the economic attitudes and buying plans 
of the consumer in the Atlanta area. 





There are so many automobiles in the United 
States ... that if every man, woman and child 
in the country were to enter an automobile 
at the same time there would be room to 
epare® .... 


Nearly three fourths of all fiber consumed 
in this country is cotton .. . with wool and 
synthetics accounting for most of the rest of 


the fiber used in the United States. 


. . from Newsbriefs—A Clipsheet 
The Twentieth Century Fund, Winter 1958 
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THE SOUTHEASTERN CORNER 


by 


Warren A. Walker* 


THE TAMPA TRADE AREA 


First of all let us consider what is meant by a 
“trade area,” and why from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics it is a more useful unit than a city or a 
county. Every major city is the focal point of a 
trade area that is considerably larger than the city 
itself. There are many reasons for this, but the 
principal reason is that certain specialized func- 
tions develop in an area where there is concentrated 
purchasing power, namely, a large city. 

These functions may take the form of productive 
facilities, merchandising facilities, or services, but 
in each there is the common element of specializa- 
tion. Curiously enough, diversification is some- 
times a characteristic of specialized functions, as, 
for example, department stores, multi-process print- 
ing plants, etc., that are found only in relatively 
large cities. 

The trade area for any particular city is neces- 
sarily a somewhat arbitrary definition, both because 
sampling methods are not always adequate and also 
because there is a certain amount of overlap of 
areas. This is further complicated by the fact that 
most cities have several different trade areas, such 
as retail and wholesale. 

Nonetheless, the “trade area” is still one of the 
best units when considering economic questions be- 
cause, although these specialized functions tend to 
be centralized in the city, a substantial part of their 
profitability is derived from the adjoining area out- 
side the city proper. 

As a final comment in this connection it should 
be noted that improved transportation has greatly 
reduced the number of trade areas since the turn of 
the century. The vast expansion in the diversity of 
consumer products has also contributed to this phe- 
nomenon. 

In the case of Tampa we may consider that its 
retail trade area comprises a radius of about 50 
miles and eleven counties. Its wholesale trade 
area, on the other hand, comprises a radius of about 
100 miles and twenty-five counties. 





*Mr. Walker is a graduate in Economics from Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, in Science from the U. S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, and in Law from Woodrow Wilson College of Law. He has done 
field and staff work for manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, banks, and 
savings and loan associations throughout the Southeast. He is currently a 
director of the Atlanta Foreign Trade Association. 


New Plants and Expansions Valued at 
$1,000,000 or More 
1956 and Three Quarters, 1957 
Sixth Federal Reserve District 











OC Paper 
X Chemicols 

+ Primary Metols 

A Stone, Clay & Gloss 

© All Other Clossification 


Courtesy of Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


Tampa has a trade area pattern that is almost a 
classic example of the above analysis. The retail 
trade area has a population of just under one mil- 
lion, or about 24 per cent of the population of the 
entire state. The wholesale trade area has a popula- 
tion of about one and a half million, or about 39 
per cent of the total population of the state. This 
population distribution, combined with other factors 
that will be examined in more detail, makes Tampa 
an attractive city to businessmen considering a new 
distribution facility. There are already more than 
600 wholesale houses located in Tampa. 

The major point to be considered relative to any 
trade area is transportation, and truck transporta- 
tion in particular when distances of less than a hun- 
dred miles are involved. Twelve intrastate truck 
lines operate in Tampa, and these, together with 
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fifteen interstate lines, provide 128 regularly sched- 
uled trucks in and out every day. 


For businessmen considering a wider distribu- 
tion there are two major railroads providing 26 
regularly scheduled freight trains in and out of 
Tampa daily. For those considering manufacturing 
operations there is direct transportation by rail, 
truck, air, and water to other major distribution 
points. Direct air and water transportation is also 
available to a number of foreign markets, par- 
ticularly in the Caribbean and Latin American 
countries. 

Actually the port facilities of Tampa are perhaps 
among the lesser known assets of this area by busi- 
nessmen from other parts of the country. Tampa 
handles a greater tonnage than any port between 
Mobile and Norfolk. Which is more, this port has 
a good distribution between exports, imports, and 
coastwise shipping. Many ports having much larger 
tonnage lack this favorable distribution, which re- 
duces their value for all except a few specialized 
types of business activity. 

Like many other progressive cities, Tampa has 
a Committee of 100, which is a group of business 
and professional leaders interested in the orderly 
development of their community. One project of 
this group is the Tampa Planned Industrial Park. 
This project has all the good features of planned 
industrial areas in other cities such as railroad sid- 
ings, good access to main highways, plus water, 
power, sewerage, etc., at the site. In addition it has 
two special features to commend it, one of which is 
that it is already on level ground, which greatly re- 
duces the foundation costs on large industrial build- 
ings; and second, the acreage is price-controlled on 
a fair assessment basis. There have been a number 


of instances in other cities where land suitable for 
industrial purposes has not been so used because 
land speculation has forced the price up beyond a 
reasonable point. 

Specifically, what has the planned economic de- 
velopment of the Tampa trade area accomplished? 
During the years 1954, 1955, and 1956 this is what 
has been accomplished. There were 60 new indus- 
tries acquired in the area. Of the industries already 
in the area, 77 had major expansions. Payrolls 
were increased by $11,900,000. Capital investments 
were increased by $137,000,000. 

For 1957 the Committee of 100 set some rather 
ambitious objectives, but perhaps not unrealistic in 
view of past accomplishments. The Committee an- 
ticipated 28 new industries with $7,000,000 in new 
payrolls. In addition, a forecast of 40 plant ex- 
pansions with $90,000,000 in new capital invest- 
ments was made. As this article goes to press, 1957 
has just ended and final figures are not available, 
but it is understood from earlier reports that sub- 
stantial progress towards the accomplishment of 
these objectives has been made. 

As indicated in an earlier article of this series,' 
an increase in the rate of bank debits is characteris- 
tic of a healthy and growing economy. At that time 
it was pointed out that Tampa was one of the cities 
having the greatest gain in bank debits when Sep- 
tember 1957 was compared with September 1956. 
As evidence that this gain is part of a significant 
trend and not a mere freak comparison, consider the 
period from 1950 to 1956 as a whole. During this 
period there was an over-all gain in bank debits of 
86 per cent. Further, there was not a year during 





1 The Atlanta Economic Review, December 1957, page 15. 
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Per Cent 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 Change 
1950-1956 
COMMERCE 
Customs receipts 1,931,827 2,157,191 2,603,972 2,506,499 2,792,847 3,183,530 4,353,302 -+125.3 
Motor vehicle reg’strations 85,720 96,549 103,456 111,574 120,767 137,253 148,583 + 73.3 
Post office receipts 1,919,615 2,106,574 2,346,510 2,540,018 2,747,507 2,928,192 3,222,934 + 67.9 
CONSTRUCTION 
Total, Greater Tampa Area” $28,500,282 $25,239,590 $39,511,163 $35,457,671 $45,150,935 $57,761,443 $58,199,592 -+104.2 
EMPLOYMENT 
Total—Nonagricultural 71,226 75,123 72,712 77,087 80,992 83,729 89,046 + 25.0 
Manufacturing 17,100 18,040 17,725 19,116 19,100 19,408 19,775 + 15.6 
TRANSPORTATION 
Air express (pounds) 262,925 348,662 378,753 367,841 318,869 368,505 434,465 + 65.2 
Air mail (pounds) 253,680 305,507 299,474 332,101 468,657 380,731 579,139 +128.3 
Port tonncge 7,517,476 7,441,131 7,422,625 9,061,058 10,023,051 10,514,400 11,927,530 + 58.7 M 
UTILITIES 
Electric consumers* 90,101 95,436 100,059 105,000 113,217 120,024 127,411 + 41.4 
Electric KWH used* 555,190 671,844 805,715 936,050 1,103,654 1.188,731 1,410,399 +154.0 


*These figures are for Greater Tampa Area and reflect annexation of 44 square miles in 1953. 
+Rounded to nearest 1000 KWH. 
Source: This chart is condensed from figures furnished by the Research Department, Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 
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this period when bank debits did not exceed the 
year preceding. 

It should perhaps be pointed out at this time that 
businessmen should be very wary of spot compari- 
sons of any type, even in their own trade publica- 
tions. Virtually anything can be statistically 
“proven” in this way by just using the spot compari- 
sons that prove a particular point. It is the long- 
term trends that determine whether it is profitable 
to do business in a particular area. 

In the case of the Tampa trade area the growth 
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figures are steady and substantial over a seven-year 
period, not only for bank debits as cited above, but 
for other indicators as well. Some indicators have 
had minor drops in individual years, but the general 
pattern is one of growth and progress. 

The accompanying tabulation has been exten- 
sively cross-checked to related figures from other 
sources, and the writer is confident that there are 
no inaccuracies or inconsistences of any consequence. 

The Birmingham Trade Area will be covered in 
rext month’s “Southeastern Corner.” 


(Continued from page 7) 


of personal income received by Georgia residents. 
In Table 3 the rate of increase each year in ‘the 
total amount of income is compared with that for 
annual sales tax revenues. Although both income 
and sales tax collections increased during each 
fiscal year, there was considerable variation in the 
percentage rate of annual increase. 


Table 3 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SALES TAX 
REVENUE AND PERSONAL INCOME FOR 
GEORGIA 1952-1957 


Fiscal year Personal income Per cent increase over 





adjusted to preceding fiscal year 
fiscal year! Personal Sales tax 
(billions) income revenue 
1952 $4,191.5 10.9% ane 
1953 4,398.5 49 4.5% 
1954 4,439.0 0.9 5.0 
1955 4,658.5 49 4.3 
1956 5,047.5 8.4 11.4 
1957 5,352.0 (est.) 6.0 4.2 





1 Adjusted to fiscal year by taking one-half of the sum of the income 
estimates for two calendar years: half of the combined 1951 and 1952 Geor- 
gia income is assumed to represent personal income received in the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1952. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 
Personal Income by States Since 1929 (1956). 

In comparison with the retail sales taxes of other 
states, Georgia’s tax is highly productive in rela- 
tion to income. This results primarily from stricter 
limitation of exemptions and from application of 
the tax to various services. For the period 1952-57 
the average yield per $1,000 of personal income was 


Table 4 
PRODUCTIVITY OF SALES TAXES IN 
RELATION TO INCOME FOR SELECTED 

STATES 

(Average for period 1952-1957) 


Amount per $1,000 
of personal income 


Index of 
productivity 


GEORGIA $23.56 100.0 
Alabama 18.30 77.7 
California 18.31 77.7 
Florida 14.03 59.6 
Michigan 20.61 87.5 
North Carolina 12.02 51.0 
Ohio 11.69 49.6 


South Carolina 19.34 , 82.1 


$23.56. In Table 4 this is compared with the pro- 
ductivity rates of several other states having a 3 
per cent sales tax. If the Georgia rate is taken as a 
base (100 per cent), in relation to income the index 
of productivity of the Ohio and North Carolina 
taxes is found to be only about half that of Georgia. 
California, North Carolina, and Ohio exempt from 
tax food sold for human consumption other than 
that sold as meals. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE SALES TAX 

The sales tax is often denounced because of its 
regressive incidence. This means that, in proportion 
to income, the tax is relatively heavier upon persons 
with low incomes. However, a sales tax such as that 
of California which excludes food sales is much less 
regressive. Some recent studies indicate that a sales 
tax of this kind is roughly proportional to income 
for most families.'° A food exemption greatly re- 
duces the productivity of a sales tax. The Georgia 
tax produces perhaps $20 million more annual rev- 
enue than it would with a food exemption similar 
to that of California. Unlike several other sales tax 
states, Georgia has a progressive personal income 
tax. This offsets considerably the regressive effect 
of other taxes. 

No tax stands alone. The Georgia sales tax, like 
any other impost, should be weighed as a part of the 
entire state and local fiscal system. Any proper 
evaluation must consider how much benefit people 
receive from the services provided with the rev- 
enue. The recent renaissance in public education in 
Georgia has been financed with state appropria- 
tions. State aid to the public schools rose from $39.9 
million in 1949 to $101.8 million in 1956. In large 
measure the remarkable expansion in expenditures 
for education, public welfare services, and health 
and hospitals has been accomplished with sales tax 
money. Such expenditures benefit all, but especial- 
ly those with smaller incomes. 

Not long ago, Georgia decided that the problem 





10 Iowa Taxation Study Committee, Report, Part I. Iowa’s Tax System— 
A Factual Survey, 1956, p. 51; Pennsylvania Tax Study Committee, The Tax 
Problem, Report of the Committee, May 1953, pp. 207-22; Donald C. Miller. 
“Sales-tax Progressivity Attributable to a Food Exemption,” National Tax 
Journal, June 1951, pp. 148-59. 
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of financing public schools could not be solved local- 
ly in the many areas with shockingly low expendi- 
tures per school-age child. The solution was in- 
creased state aid made possible by adoption of the 
sales tax. The state distributes to school districts 
about four times as much money as the total raised 
from school property taxes. 

Everyone in the state who pays the sales tax in 
effect contributes to the support of education and 
other services. A considerable geographical redis- 
tribution results from the collection and disburse- 
ment of this money. In the more prosperous, higher 
income areas consumer spending is greater, and 
therefore the amount of sales tax paid is larger in 
proportion to population. When the money is dis- 
tributed on the basis of need, the poorer areas re- 
ceive more than they contribute. This is justifiable 


and necessary if the children in such areas are to 
receive even a decent minimum level of educational 
opportunity. 

Remembering that necessity prompted its adop- 
tion to finance the Minimum Foundation Program, 
where would Georgia education stand today with- 
out the sales tax? 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 9) 
2.9 percentage points since reaching 119.5 in De- 
cember 1956. The retail food price index for Atlanta 
also rose in December. After falling in September, 
October, and November, the December figure at 
113.6 was up .4 of one percentage point above the 
November figure. 























